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JOHN AND HIS MOTHER. 


in all the village of there was no mo- 
ther so kindas Susan Woodward; her children 
both loved and feared her, and she taught them 
betimes, to the best of her knowledge and abili- 
ty,the love and the fear of God. In those days 
little was said about religion in that village, and 
it was of course avery wicked place; but Su- 
san kept her little family from evil company, 
and though she knew but little herself of the 
explanation of religious truth, yet one thing 
she knew, and that one she carefully taught 
herchildren: it was the great truth, “ that Jesus 
Christ the Son of God came down from Heav- 
ea, to lay down his life upon the cross to save 
sinners.” It would have gladdened your heart 
to see this simple-hearted woman getting her 
‘ittle group around her, and talking to them 
of this Saviour, and trying in her earnest way, 
to the best of her abilities, to gain their atten- 
tion; and indeed, her efforts were not altogeth- 
erin vain. All her children treated what she 
said with respect, but upon one it made a yet 
deeper impression. Her youngest child, a boy 
offive years old, was particularly struck with 
what his mother said about Jesus; that name 
and that history of his coming to save sinners, 
affected his little heart deeply, and brought 
tears into his eyes ; he asked anxiously how that 
could be, and how people were to be saved by 
Jesus. Susan had not much knowledge or 
clear views, but she simply told him it was by 
repentance, and gave one of her own _illustra- 
tions. “ God,” said she, ‘“‘ writes your sins ina 
book ; suppose, then, ‘ a little boy told a lie,’ 
but then if he is sorry, he writes ‘ but he repent- 
ed of it,’ and so,” said she, “ it is forgiven.” 

Poor Susan did not quite know how to con- 
nect this with Jesus’ death upon the cross, but 
the Holy Spirit wonderously made it out to the 
child’s mind; not indeed to explain it to his 
comprehension, but to make him love Jesus, re- 
pent ofsin, and weep much at the thought of 
mercy. 

Little John became henceforward a different 
child from the rest; he trembled at sin, especi- 
ally at lying, and rebuked the rest of the chil- 
dren; and if he did or said any thing wrong, 
he was never satisfied until he had confessed 
it to hismother: but, as he grew older, there 
was soon a proof of the great need of a clearer 
view of the gospel. The good mother and her 
child were bewildered “ for want of knowl- 
edge ;” his little mind was always anxious 
about his soul, but found no peace, and his mo- 
ther could not well explain the way of peace to 
tum. Oh, my dear little readers, who attend 
Sabbath Schools,you should be thankful for what 
You hear there. At length as he grew towards 
youth, these feelings became more uneasy ; he 

came a lively healthy lad, squght the compa- 
ny of vain and idle boys, and poor Susan soon 

gan to fear that all her former instructions 
were thrown away ; indeed by his outward be- 
hi viour you would have thought so, and yet 
his heart was full of grief and anxiety. Once, 
. the midst of his idle and foolish conduct a 
ymn-book met his eye—it was open at that 
SWeet hymn, 


“ Jxsvs, lover of my soul.” 

















The sight of that name, and the thoughts that | many weary miles in severe weather; but at 
Jesus loved his soul, melted him totears! but | last he reached her house, and he came. and 


heard a beautiful sermon on the love of Christ; 
he scarcely understood the doctrine, but that 
NAME for a time made him forsake sin ; still the 
impression wore away. 

At length the providence of God sent the la- 
dy who owned the estate on which Susan’s 
house stood, to call upon her and give her some 
books: these precious books clearly explained, 
that “ Jesus the Son of God, came and died for 
sinners; that all their sins might be blotted out 
by faith in his blood; and that God gives the 
Holy Spirit, that sinners may be born again, 
and repent, and believe in Him. Oh! this 
was just what poor Susan wanted! Indeed, 
she rejoiced now asone who had found a great 
treasure ; and she tried to persuade her hus- 
band and children too; but they, I am sorry to 
say, at that time, despised it, even John seemed 
to neglect it too; but he did not do so in his 
heart. One day he got one of the books, went 
by himself and read it very carefully; it was a 
book which shewed plainly that we are all sin- 
ners by nature, that Christ Jesus died for sin- 
ners, and that the Holy Spirit is given to form 
a new heart and a right spirit, by causing sin- 
ners to repent and believe in Jesus Christ. 

John now was like a poor traveller, who sees 
a thick fog clearing away before the sun; he saw, 
understood, and Uclieved in that Savtour whom 
he had been so long seeking, and from that 
time forward he gave himself up.to him. And 
now, how did this kind mother and her son en- 
courage, and comfort, and strengthen each oth- 
er! John did not forget the impression made 
by the favourite hymn; but he got it for his 
mother, and they often sang it together. 

Time and circumstances at length separated 
this little family; the young people must seek 
for situations in life, and of course must quit 
the paternal roof. However, Susan had this 
consolation, and a great one it was; her hus- 
band and another son became hearers of the 
Gospel, and it is hoped believers. Her belov- 
ed John by tl:e business he undertook, was re- 
moved many miles away; but this was his part- 
ing word of consolation, ‘‘ Love Jesus Christ, 
dear mother ! trust all to him who died for us; 
wewill be together in spirit, and sing 

* Jesus, lover of my soul,’ 
when we think of one another ;” and so they 
parted witha smile, though they could not help 
shedding tears. Many years passed away ; 
meantime, John married one who feared God 
and loved the Saviour, and they brought up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord; and though poor old Susan could 
see them very seldom, yet when she did see 
them, she talked to them of our blessed Saviour. 

The years still rolled on, and John was grow- 
ing old ; and yet his venerable parent was alive. 
But the time at last came when poor old Susan 
must die, and now it was a sorrowful thing for 
John that his business in life had fixed him so 
many miles from his aged mother. It was 
many miles distant, his own wife also was sick, 
and he had some troubles in life; however, he 
set out, for he said, “I must once more speak 
to my dear mother of Jesus Christ; that dear 
name-I first heard from her lips, and I would 
hear it from therh once more.” He travelled 


the impression passed away. Afterwards, be | 


‘ 





knelt by her bed-side. Susan was very feeble 
and dimsighted, but she knew him and smiled, 
and laid her hand upon his head. 

“Well, dear mother,” he said; “is your 
hope now fixed on Jesus Christ ?—how is it now 
with you, my dear mother?” 

“Oh, I am well, quite well ;” she said 
” i but Christ! I have no fear! all is 
well!” 

Her pain was great indeed, but still she said 
she was supported ; yet once for a time her 
soul was troubled and discouraged, and she cal- 
led her son in the night to the bed-side. 
“John,” said she, ‘“‘amI right? are you sure | 
am right?” 

‘* My dear mother, what is right but Jesus 
Christ? fix all your hope on Jesus Christ.” 

**¥ do fix all my hope on Jesus Christ; is it 
not a sure foundation? am I not safe?” 

** You know it is, dear mother, you know it 
_ 

“Then,” said she, “Iam happy; then my 
fears are over.” 

‘* His blood was shed for sinners ; he is a sure 
foundation ;”’ said John. 

Thus did he repay again the blessed instruc- 
tion he had first received from her. 

The last agony, a few days after, was thus: 

‘* Mother, are you still happy?’ he inquired. 
She was speechless. “Ifyou are, hold up your 
hand.” She did so; she struggled iong with 
the last pains. John knelt by her side, and 
prayed: and, ashe prayed and knelt, he receiv- 
ed her parting breath. [Children’s Friend. 
ESA 


RELIGION. 














A MINISTER’S ADDRESS 
To the Children of his Congregation on the New Year. 
* Come, ye children, hearken unto me: I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord.” Psal. xxkiv: 11. 


My dear Children,—Remember your Creator 
in the days of your youth! You are not too 
young to give an account unto God! and, alas! 
you are not too young to sin against him! Re- 
fiect on that terrible place which will be the 
end of all sin, where wicked children must go 
as well as wicked persons who are grown up. 
Which of you can tell how soon you may be 
called away? You may not live to the end of 
the year now just begun. How many little 
graves you se@ in the church-yard ; and what- 
ever your age may be, you will see graves of 
children younger than yourselves. Will not - 
you repent and pray toGod? Our Saviour bids 
you come toHim. He took the little children 
up in Hisarms; He laid His hands upon them; 
and if y:». had been present when He did this, 
should you not have rejoiced to have been 
of the number? When you read the Bible, or 
hear about Jesus Christ, or pray to Him, it is 
like coming to Him. Call upon Him and He 
will hear and answer you. Beconstant in your 
attendance on public worship, be attentive to 
what you hear; you are not too young to learn. 

I lately visited a'place where,some years ago, 
I had endeavoured to teach young children the 
fear of the Lord. I found that many had 
heard, and by the blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
: had been ted to understand what I said, though 





I then knewit not. Since I left the place sev- 
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eral of these dear children had died happily,| 
and others were grown up and living in the 
fear of the Lord. It is far off, and I may nev-)| 
er see them again in this world; but I ~ 
that we may hereafter mect in Heaven. May} 
some of you be there also: may God grant that, | 
whether you die when young, or live to grow 
up, we may meet together in the presence of 
the Saviour at last. Many of you enjoy the 
advantages of religious instruction ; remember, 
that you should be examples and patterns to all 
other children. Show, by your behaviour, 
that you attend to what is taught you, and 
God will bless you; and if He is honoured and 
feared, He will be with you & direct your paths. 





—-e—- 
THE OLD MAN 
Who said his Prayers for Seventy Years, and yet all | 
that time never prayed at all. 

‘“‘ How can this be,” you say; “let me read 
it over again, 1 can’t make it out.” Well, [ 
will tell you how it was; this poor old man was 
taught by his mother, when a child, to repeat a 
prayer every night; this he did, from three years 
of age till he was 73 years old, and not a little 
proud was he to say that he had not missed 
saying his prayers every night for 70 years! ! 
When he was 73 years old, it pleased God to 
afflict him severely ; he was led by the Holy 
Spirit to see that he was a poor sinner, who 
had been living in the form of godliness, but 
had never felt its power. He found that, like 
the Pharisee of old, he had often said, ‘‘ God, 
[ thank thee that I am not as other men;” but 
now he felt himself as the worst of sinners, and 
was led to cry out, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner,” with a humble and broken heart. It 
pleased God that he should ina measure recov- 
er to spend the few last years of his life in hum- 
ble dependence on the grace of Christ; and 
when he referred to himself, he would often 





add, ‘I amthe old man who said his prayers 
for 70 years, and yet all that time never prayed 
at all.” 

My dear children, there is a great difference 
between saying prayers and praying. True 
prayer is taught by the Spirit of God—it is of- 
fered inthe name of Christ, and through faith 
in him—it comes from the heart—and it always 
humbles the soul. Are your prayers such as 
these? Let us remember these two petitions 
which Christ’s disciples offered: ‘‘ Lord, 
teach us to pray.” ‘‘ Lord, increase our faith.” 


eo 
THE HOLIDAYS. 

‘Tis only one week to the holidays,” cried 
James Smith, as he took out his knife and cut 
off a notch from thy stick on which he kept his’ 
account, “ only seven notches more, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6,7: sing O be joyful,” said James, and 
threw up his stick in the air, “ I will have fine 
fun in the holidays.” Iam sorry to say that 
James was a boy who loved play better than his 
book, and would only learn when he knew 
that he must do it. He also only cared about 
pleasing himself, and used often to teaze those 
.boys who read their Bibles. 

Samuel Jones was a very different boy. He 
rejoiced that the holidays were coming, because 
he longed to see his dear mother,who was a wid- 
ow, and also his beloved brothers and sisters. 
He had also asked his tutor to advise him what 
books he should read during the holidays, and 
he was anxious to begin “ Rollin’s History,” 
and the “ Rise and Progress of Religion.” 
Samuel loved his Bible; he would often go 
from the play-ground to read it and pray to 
God to be the guide of his youth. He was able 
to answer any questions that were asked him 
in the New Testament; and his letters to his 
mother breathed much of the spirit of love to 

. Christ, and desire to believe on him, and to 
‘ive to his glory. His dear mother hoped that 


Samuel would become decidedly pious in youth, 


| and supply the place of her husband, a pious 


minister who was cailed in the midst of his la- 
bours to his heavenly reward. 

Which of these two boys am I most like? 
Leteach child ask himself. 








THE NURSERY. 
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THE FROWARD LITTLE GIRL. 


O ye children, who have had the misfortune 
to contract a vicious habit, it is for your comfort 
and encouragement that I tell the following sto- 
ry; inwhich you will see that amendment is 
easy, whenever one forms a sincere and cour- 
ageous resolution. 

Rosalind, until her seventh year, was the 
joy of her parents. At that age, when the 
growing light of reason begins to show us the 
ugliness of our faults, she, onthe contrary, had 
contracted one, which eannot be better describ- 
ed to you, than by the example of those snarling 
curs that growl incessantly, and seem always 
ready to run at your legs and bite them. 
any one, by mistake, touched her playthings, 
she would give that persona side look, and 
grumble between her teeth for a quarter of an 
hour. If any chid her, though ever so gently, 
she would start upand stamp with her feet, 
and throw the chairs about the room. 





Neither her father nor mother, nor any one 
It is 


of the family could bear with her now. 
true, she sometimes repented of her faults; 


nay, she often shed tears in private, on seeing 
herself become the aversion ofevery body, even 
But habit soon got the better of 
her, & her temper became more crossevery day. 

One evening (it was New Year’s eve} she 
saw her mother go towards her room with a 
Rosalind would have followed 
her, but Mrs. Faulkner ordered her to go back 
Upon this sho put on thocul- 
lenest face that ever she showed, and clapped 
the door to so violently, that she made all the 
windows rattle. . Half an hour after, her moth- 
What was her surprise, on 


of her parents. 


small basket. 


to the parlour. 


er sent for her. 
seeing the room lighted up with many candles 
and the table covered with the most elegant toys 


was with joy and admiration. 


read the following words written in large letters 


good behaviour. 
She looked down, and did not say a word 


this intended ? 
eyes. 


Here is another paper, said Mrs. Faulkner 
see if this does not concern you. 


“Oh! that is I! that is 1!” 


them. 


to execute it! 


tell me when I am so. 








if 


? 


She could not utter a word, transported as she 


Come hither, Rosalind, said her mother, and 
read on this paper for whom these things are 
intended. Rosalind went to the table and saw 
amongst the toys aslip of paper, on which she 


—For an amiable little girl, in return for her 


Well, Rosalind, said her mother, for whom is 


‘* Not for me,” said Rosalind, with tears in her 


Rosalind took it, and read, For a froward 
little girl, whois sensible of her faults, and in 
beginning a new year will take pains to amend 
said she, 
throwing herself into her mother’s arms, and 
crying bitterly. Mrs. Faulkner also dropped 
tears, partly of sorrow for her daughter’s faults, 
and partly of joy for the repentance that she show- 
ed. ‘Come, said she, after a moment’s silence, 
take what is irtended for you, and may God, 
who has heard your resolution, give you grace 


No, mamma, answered Rosalind, the whole 
belongs to the person meant in the first paper. 
Keep it for me until Iam like her; you can 
This answer gave Mrs. 
Faulkner much pleasure ; she therefore imme- 
diately put all the toys into a drawer, and giv- 
ing the key to Rosalind, said, There, my dear 


meet 


child, you shall open the drawer when you 
yourself shall think it the proper time. 

Near six weeks passed without the least jp. 
stance of ill humour from Rosalind. She threy, 
her arms round her mother’s neck, and sob. 
bing, asked, ‘“‘May I open the drawer mamma?” 
Yes, my dear, you may, answered Mrs. Faulk. 
ner, clasping her tenderly in her arms, By 
pray tell me how you have managed to get the 
better of your temper so? “I studied it contin. 
ually,” replied Rosalind ; ‘it cost me some troy. 
ble ; but every morning and evening, and a hun- 
dred times in a day, I prayed to God to keep 
up my courage.” 

Mrs. Faulkner shed the most delicious tears. 
and Rosalind became mistress of the toys, and 
soon after, of the affection of all her friends, 

Her mother related this happy change jn 
presence of a little miss who had the same 
fault; and she was so struek with it, that she 
immediately formed the resolution of imitatin 
Rosalind, in order to become amiable like her, 
This attempt had the same success; and thus 
Rosalind was not only more happy herself, but 
rendered those also happy who chose to profit 
by her example. What child of spirit would 
not wish to enjoy the same honor and the same 
happiness ? [Children’s Friend. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER.—WNo. IV. 
B——, Oct. 9, 1820. 
My dear Daughter, 

I expressed some gratitude in my last letter, 
at hearing that you were recovering from you 
dangerous fever; but how much more grati- 
tude is due to God, for the intelligence con- 
municated in your Mother’s letter, that the in- 
structions of our former dear Pastor and other 
Chrictian friends, were attended to by you, and 
their prayers answered in your hopeful change 
ofheart. Is it true, then, that my dear Daugl- 
ter isa Christian? Blessed be God _ for the 
hope only. To have you rescued from the 
grave is a great blessing; but to be raised to 
1| ‘newness of life and new obedience,” is a 
mercy for which I fear we shall never be sul 
ficiently thankful. But, my dear, examine 
yourself, carefully, on this point, as soon as you 
have sufficient strength. Promises of reform: 
tion made on asick bed, are often forgotten ot 
disregarded when health returns, and the world 
:| with its fascinations again claims the atiention. 
Do you heartily repent of all sin,and that because 
it is committed against so good a Being as Gol 
.|is? Do you rely upon the Lord Jesus Christ 
alone for acceptance and eternal life? Do 
you resolve by the assistance of the Holy Spir 
it, to live alife of holy obedience to the com 
mands and precepts of the Gospel? Think so- 
emnly on these several points, and when I see 
you, and you have more strength, perhaps we 
may enlarge upon the subject. ‘Till then, may 
the Holy Spirit be your teacher, and the blessed 
Saviour your advocate and friend. 

Your affectionate Father. 
—-22—- 

Read and you will Know.—* 1 have learsed 
to there,” said a Sabbath scholar of eight years 
old to one of his class, pointing to John iii, 10; 
and by the expression of his countenance as be 
spoke, one would think he was conscious o 
having merited the commendation of the wise 
and good. “By attending the Sabbath schoo, 
and acquiring knowledge,” said a by-stander, 
“you are biassing your mind in favor of the Br 
ble; which bias, or prejudice, will be hurtful to 
you, and disqualify you for judging of its truth 
or inspiration, when you are older.” The lad 
replied, that if‘ the Scriptures are a fable, he 
could not know that fact, without a knowledge 
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of them ; and ifthey are indeed the word of 
God, he certainly could not know them too well.’ 
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From the New Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
DIFFERENT RACES OF MEN. 

The whole of the human race may be ar- 
ranged under one or two great divisions. The 
hysical characters of the first are, a complex- 
jen either fair, or merely tawny, or somewhat 
olive, but never black; hair straight and long, 
facial angle from 85 to 90 degrees, and stature 
very erect. The second includes all the varie- 
ties of our species whose complexions are eith- 
ervery dark, or completely black, with hair 
more or less woolly, short, and much frizzed, 
lips turgid, the facial angle varying from about 
75 to82, the position of the body somewhat ob- 
lique, the hip-joint and back as if slightly de- 
formed, the knees bending a little outwards, and 
the habit of going almost naked. Their intel- 
lect is supposed to be more feeble and limited 
than that of those belonging to the former di- 
vision; and hitherto at least, they have scarcely 
made any advances in science or the arts. 

The first division includes three subdivis- 


ions, which may be termed the white, thetawny. 


and copper coloured raves ; the second includes 
the dark brown, the black and the blackish. 
Thus without regard to endless hybrid and 
mongrel intermixtures, six races are distinctly 
traceable. Of these, the first or the white, is 
mincipally distinguished by the straight oval 
face, white skin, large and straight nose, and 
moderately cleft mouth. The individuals of 
this description have their teeth placed vertical- 
ly, the forehead ample, and projecting, the 
cheeks coloured, the lips small, the face well 
proportioned ; and they furnish the greatest 
number of beautiful human figures, and the on- 
lyinstances of fair and auburn hair and blue 
eyes. According tothe comparative lightness 
and darkness of the complexion, they have been 
distributed into two families or sections. 
WHITE RACE, NO. 1. 

The first, or brownest, includes the Arabs, 
the ancient Hebrews, the Druses and other in- 
habitans of Mount Libanus, the Moors, the in- 
uabitants of Morocco,and of the Barbary States, 
the Abyssinians, and the brown and sun-burnt 
hordesof Northern Africa. The brownest of 
these people acquire a fair complexion, when 
they cease to be exposed to thesun; but the 
blood of many of them has been blended and 
contaminated, in consequence of the successive 
conquests and revolutions in which they were 
involved before and after the days of Mahomet. 
For the most part they are brave and warlike, 
but addicted to pillaging their neighbours and 
travellers. Their women, in all Mahometan 
countries are veiled and confined; and those 
of Arabia: have been remarked for their beauty. 
The Hindoos, on this side the Ganges, belong 
to the same classification ; and their dark com- 
plexion obviously results from exposure to light 
and heat: forthe Indian women of the harem 
or seraglio, are quite fair. These Hindoo 
tribes are mild tempered, superstitious and tim- 
id, apparently relaxed and enervated by heat. 
—They are capable of exercising much min- 
ute industry; but the despotic form of their 
governments and their physical languor detract 
from the practical energy of their talents. 
Their religion, founded on idolatry, enjoins the 
cultivation of the soil, the multiplication of the 

uman species and the maintenance of parti- 
cular castes, whilst it» rohibits the shedding of 
the blood of'animals. ‘The Persians, Armeni- 
ans, and the inhabitants of Chorazan, Syria, 
Georgia, and Mingrelia, are seldom deficient 
mM Courage, are addicted to traffic and war, and 
Consists of Mahometans and oriental Christians. 





In some of the last mentioned districts, the wo- 
men are celebrated for their beauty; but they 
are objects of traffic, and of such wretched jeal- 
ousy as to be guarded by cunuchs. Several of 
these tribes are addicted to the habit of paint- 
ing their skin of various colours; and the wo- 
men of Lahor, Cachemire, &c. frequently ex- 
tract all the hairs from their body, and deck 
themselves out with a profusion of jewels. 
WHITE RACE, NO. 2. 

The second family of the white race com- 
prises the Europeans, their colonists in Ameri- 
ca, in the East and West Indies, &c. the Cau- 
casian tribes of Usbees,ancient Scytians, Turks, 
most of the Muscovites of Europe, the nations 
of the Crimea, of Kuban, and others which con- 
fine on the Black Sea, the inhabitants of the 
Ukraine of the provinces of Astrachan,&c. The 
civilized Europeans of the Celtic stock, as they 
have been’ denominated, viz. the Spanish, [tal- 
ians,Greeks, French, British, &c. betray a deci- 
ded aptitude to the improv2ments and accom- 
modations of social life, and are conspicuous for 
activity,ingenuity & enterprise; while their gov- 
ernments are administered with comparative mo- 
deration, and the religion which they profess is 
highly favorable to the promotion of the best in- 
terests of the individual aad of society. Among 
most of the Caucasian stock, again, we may re- 
mark a robust body, courage,verginzon ferocity, 
& impetuous and warlike dispositions, but little 
propensity to the pursuits of science, or to the 
culture and intercourse of civil life. Hence 
their familiarity with revolt, war, rapine, and 
tyranny, to which we may add, their love of 
luxury, and of intoxicating liquors. 

[ To be continued.} 








MISCELLANY. 





DEATH. 

Meditation on death io elwaye ucoful, and_ic 
particularly salutary in along and dangerous 
illness, which leaves us in possession of all our 
intellectual faculties. 'To meditate with advan- 
tage on death, it should be contemplated glose- 
ly with a religious mind. This contemplation 
is not without pleasure ; it produces a sublime 
emotion, of which no other sentiment can con- 
vey an idea; it elevates, it fills the whole soul ; 
it confuses, but it exalts the imagination in the 
most delightful manner. How great and af- 
fecting are the thoughts of a virtuous man on 
the bed of death! In another moment he will 
depart to see, to know every thing; he will be 
eternally united with the only source ofall per- 
fection. That active and inquisitive spirit will 
presently be permitted to discover unveiled 
truth; that tender soul, which nothing could 
satisfy, is gone to enjoy the bliss of loving be- 
yond measure to all eternity! What ahope! 
What an expectation ! 


——lp— 
WEDLOCK. 

Nature and Nature’s God smile upon the un- 
ion that is sweetened by love and sanctioned by 
law. The sphere ofour affections is enlarged, 
and our pleasures take a widerrange. We be- 
come more important and respected among men, 
and existence itself is doubly enjoyed with this 
our softer self. Misfortune loses. half its an- 
guish beneath the soothing influence of her 
smiles, and triumph becomes more triumphant 
when shared with her.—Whithout her what is 
man? A roying and restless being—driven 
at pleasure by romantic speculation, and cheat- 
ed into misery by futile hopes—the mad victim 
of untamed passions, and the disappointed pur- 
suer of fruitless joys. But with her, he awak- 
ens toa new life. He follows a path—wider 
and nobler than the narrow road to self aggran- 
dizement—that is scattered with more fragrant 
flowers, and illuminated by a clearer light. 
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O, woman, great is thy faith—It was not 
her rhetorical language Christ was taken up 
with, but her faith. Hyprocrites have had rare 
gifts; Saul had the spirit of prophecy; Judas 
no doubt could make an elegant oration. Hy- 
pocrites have come into God’s Church loaded 
with Egyptian goid, (human learning.) There 
may be illumination without sanctification. A 
small diamond is better than a great deal of 
brass: alittle grace excels the most flourishing 
parts. Ifthe out goings of thy soul are after 
holiness, thou desirest rather a pure heart than 
an elegant tongue; thou hast the oil of the 
Spirit poured on thee, and thou shalt be crown- 
ed with a sight of God. 


—-ean— 

Wit or Wisdem.—Which is the most valua- 
ble for a young man to store his mind with— 
the wit of deistical and atheistical writers, or 
the wisdom of the Bible ?—the jests of Thomas 
Paine or the Preverbsof Solomon—the sarcasms 
of Voltaire, or the sermon of Christ on the 
mount ?—the brilliant sallies of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, or the serious and solid epistles 
of Paul? How miserably do they delude them- 
selves who prefer the shallow, and turbid 
streams of Infidelity, to the “ stild (but clear 
and deep) waters” of that Eternal Fountain, 
whose author is God, and whose draughts 
cleanse the soul from all impurity, and fit it 
for everlasting glory. Let every young man 
make the Bible his Pocket Companion, if he 
would make himself prosperous, or useful to his 
country, in this life, or acceptable to God in 
the life to come: It is indeed a fountain, a 
deep and clear fountain; while the ablest of 
the infidel authors are nothing, in comparison 
with it, but foul and bubbling springs. 


Intemperance.—It is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the vice of intemperance, that it 
marks for its prey all that is valuable in man. 
it enervates the body, palsies the intellect, and 
hardens the heart. It blunts the moral and so- 
cial affections, renders its victim regardless of 
reputation, clothes him in the habiliments of 
poverty, stamps upon every feature the aspect 
of misery, and having shorn him of present en- 
joyment, and blasted the hope of future bliss, 
sends him to an untimely grave. 


so _—Ci« 

Heroic Courage of a Child.—On Monday, 
October 8, as the pupils of Mr. Murphy’s Aca- 
demy at Younghal, were bathing in the sea, 
a highly respectable youth of about twelve years 
ofage, was carried off by the strength of the 
waves, and in a drowning condition, when 
one of the others swam to his assistance, and 
caught him; but, from the agitated state of 
the water, found it impracticable to bring him 
in and called for help, but none offered. He 
then left him to his fate, and sought his safety 
by swimming to shore; buta lad of fifteen 
years of age, of the name of Samuel Green, son 
of Mr. Manner Green, of Younghal, whose bo- 
som filled with manly courage, and with an ar- 
dent desire to rescue his school fellow, hasten- 
ed to undress himself, which, by the time he 
had done, the object of his anxiety was carried 
a considerable distance to sea.—The little he- 
ro jumped in, and, Cassiuslike, buffetted the 
waves until he reached the motionless body, 
and nothing being visible but the crown of the 
head, he caught him by the hair of his head, 
but it being too short to afford him a hold, he 
took him by the wrist with one hand, and 
swam with the other, dragging along his almost 
lifeless treasure, and presented him to his nu- 
merous companions, who stood on the strand 
with strediming eyesand heart-felt anxiety for 
the safety ofthem both. He was immediately 
restored to animation, and we are happy to say, 
is now recovered.—Cork paper. 
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Léarning.—We read of a philosopher, who 
declared of himself, that the first year he enter- 
ed upon the study of philosophy, he knew ail 
things—the second year something—but the 
third year nothing.—The more he studied, the 
more he declined in the opinion of his own 
knowledge, and saw more the shortness of his 
understanding. 

Ia 

Good Advice.—It has been said that the best 
way to deal with those who slander your charac- 
ter, or misrepresent your favourite tenets, is not 
to notice them. Nine times in ten they will 
die much quicker than youcan kill them. In- 
deed to notice them, strongly implies, that you 
attach some importance to their opinion. 


‘ Paulinus, when informed that the Goths had 
sacked Nolo, and plundered him of all he had, 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said, “ Lord, 
thou knowest where I have laid up my treasure.” 
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CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 

Most of the juvenile readers of the Compan- 
ion probably attend school at the present time. 
Those who reside in cities and large towns, 
have that privilege through the whole year. In 
other towns and villages, schools are open in the 
winter season, and furnish the means of in- 
struction to youth of all classes and ages, ex- 
cept those who are very young. At this time, 
therefore, we have thought it might do much 
good, to have a few words said in our paper 
about the duties and privileges of children at 
school. 

When you attend school, you should go there 
tolearn. Now you will say, Whot silly child 
does not know that? True, every body knows 
what a school is designed for, and that children 
are sent thereto learn. Still, there is need of 
the catition; for many children know all this, 
and do not think of it through the whole week. 
So, thinking of other things, and forming a 
habit of attending to other things, they learn 
but very little. Some of them’ go dragging 
along heavily to school, because their parents 
require them to go, and they know it would be 
useless to refuse. They go through the busi- 
nes of the school, as part of the drudgery of the 
day, a tiresome but necessary task. Now such 
children will obtain but very little knowledge, 
and might about asprofitably be doomed to the 
tread-mill as to the dull routine of a village 
school. They do not wish to learn, and there- 
fore their own time is wasted, and thcir teach- 
er’s toil thrown away. To them, school isa 
punishment, and not a pleasure, But to chil- 
dren that desire to learn, a good school is plea- 
sure, and moderate, well-arranged study is a de- 
light. When achild does not go to school to 
learn, the fault is not always his. Some teach- 
ersdo not take pains to make study easy and 
"pleasant. They do not explain the lessons, and 
make them attractive. by falling with the chil- 
dren. They were not “an that pleasant 
manner themselves, ‘not know howto do 
it; or they haveso many scholars, and so much 
todo, that they must hurry over their classes 
and their recitations as they cam Still, in al- 
most any school, a child that" loves his book, 








and wants to get a great deal of knowledge, 
will find something to engage his attention 
and interest his feelings. 

Some children go to school to play and be 
amused, either during the hours of instruc- 
tion, or before and after. Now it is perfectly 
right that children should have hours for play, 
and all young people require some time for re- 
creation. But every tliing is beautiful in its 
season, and the time spent in school should be 
all devoted to study, and amusement should 
come in at some other time and place. The 
school room should be a pleasant place, and all 
the pupils happy ; but it is not a play-room, and 
the teacher is not employed to amuse and di- 
vert his scholars. Besides, if the children are 
all engaged in play on their way to school, or 
in the house while the teacher is absent, they 
cannot drop the thoughts of play at once, and 
attend solely to their books. And they who 
are boisterous in their play on the way to 
school, or who makethe school room ring with 
their noisy mirth, do not acquire good habits, or 
a good name. That behaviour of scholars at 
school and on their way, which is most pleas- 
ing to their teachers and parents, is a cheerful, 
modest, quiet and respectful behaviour to all 
they meet. And those who conduct in this 
manner, are most likely to study cheerfully, and 
derive benefit from recitations and instructions. 

We have seen children at school, apparent- 
ly having no wish to learn, because they did 
not love their teacher. Every thing went on 
heavily with them, because they did not feel 
any attachment to him, or any confidence in 
him. They would often find fault with him 
among themselves, and complain of him to their 
parents and friends. His commands were irk- 
some tothem, and his presence disagreeable. 
There may be various causes of this state of 
feeling ; but we have thought there is one cause 
very frequent, which children ought to think 
of and avoid. When they first attended, the 
teacher was a stranger, and they did not know 
or feel that he was their friend. They knew 
he would keep them to strict order, which was 
a little unpleasant. They received tasks for 
study, which they did not like. And so one 
thing and another helped forward, till they 
felt he was a severe man, and almest their ene- 
my. But children should go into school, ex- 
pecting that their teacher will be in the place 
of a kind and faithful parent; and reflecting 
that all he does is designed for their good. The 
teacher should cherish such an impression ; 
and do every thing to treat his pupils as if they 
were his own beloved children. This would 
inspire their confidence and affection ; and they 
would go to school as cheerfully, as they now 
often go kome when they are released froma 
painful confinement. 

Now, let all our readers, who attend school, 
try to look on their teachers as if they were 
their parents; let them lay aside’ their plays 
and all their thoughts of them, when they go 
into school or take up a book; let them love to 
learn, and inquire earnestly after knowledge; 
—then will their schools be pleasant, and they 
will become learned.and wise. 


——— 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany 
MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH? 
‘* Mother, how still the baby lies,— 
I cannot hear his breath ; 
I cannot see his laughing eyes— 
They tell me this is death. 
My little work I thought to bring, 
And sat down by his bed, 
And pleasantly I tried to sing— 
They hush’d me—he is dead. 
They say that he again will rise, 
More beautiful than now,— 
That God will bless him in the skies— 
Oh, mother, tell me how !” 
** Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold, dark thing you brought, 
And laid upon the casement here,— 
A wither’d worm, you thought? 
I told you that Almighty power 
Could break that wither’d shell, 
And show you, ia a future hour, 
Something would please you well. 
Look at the chrysalis, my love,— 
An empty shell it lies; 
Now raise your wondering glance above, 
To where yon insect flies !” 
** Oh, yes, mamma! how very gay 
Its wings of starry gold— 
And see! it lightly flies away 
Beyond my gentle hold! 
Oh, mother, now I know full well— 
If God that worm can change, 
And draw it from this broken cell, 
On golden wings to range ; 

How beautiful will brother be, 
When God shall give him wings, 

Above this dying world to flee, 
And live with heavenly things.” 

Charleston, S. C. C. G. 

exo 

SONNET. 

I care not that the world, when I am dead, 
Remember me: I care not that they come 

To see the place where I shall lay my head, 
Or praise me with low voices at my tomb; 

I would not even a recording stone 

Should tell them what I was—when I am gone. 
Thereare a few who love me—whom I love— 

Gentle and gifted spirits, who would weep, 
But not that I had found a rest above, 

And in their hearts my trifling virtues keep ; 
And one, whom I have folded like a dove 

In my affections, would lie down and sleep 
Softly beside me—and I should not care, 
‘That any one should know that I was there. 

Willis’ Sketches. 


a 
THE MEETING OF SHIPS: 

By Moore. 
When o’er the silent seas alone, 
For days and nights we’ve cheerless gone, 
O, they who've felt it know how swect, 
Some sunny morn a sail to meet; 
“ Ship ahoy !” our joyful cry, 
Sparkling at once is every eye, 
While, answering back the sounds we hear, 
‘* Ship ahoy !—what cheer—what cheer ?” 
Then sails are hack’d—we nearer come— 
Kind words are said of friends and home— 
And soon, too soon, we part with pain, 
To sail o’er silent seas again. 








Prayer.—Praying, with the heart, for the heart, is 
praying by the Spirit, whether with er without a form. 

Acquiescence in the bare act ofprayer, isa most danger- 
ous delusion, and keeps the soul from its proper relief. 

All prayer is hypocrisy and sad deceit, if we do not ask 


~ 7 od would have us to ask, andreally desire what we 
ask. 
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